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The President . 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 



Febru:iry 4, 1^83 



Dear Mr. President: 



In accordance with the Rural Development Polic> Act of \9S0* I am Mtbmittmg to the Congrei)!) the Admmiscmctun's rural 
devetopment strategy, 



TheJ980 A^l mandates the preparation of a strategy to; 



1. Improve the effectiveness^ responsiveness^ and delivery cff Federal programs in rural an^s 



2. Increase coordination of Federal programs with the development objectives and resources of locaK substatc. States 
and multistate governmental authorities. ' ' , 

3 Achieve the most effective' combination of Federal* State, and local resourxies to meet the needs of rural areas. 

In devising the Mrategy> the special neqris of rural America— its people, its economic potemiaK its social and physical rc- 
quiremerJfk, its governmental systems, its family farms, and its environmental and natural rcsouaes--ttere taken mtu a^^- 
count, j/o mandated by thi Congress. . " ' " ' 

The fund^iental premise of this strategy is that local and State governnietits have the right— and should have the authori* 
ty— to decide hott public resources should be ?^pcnt In rural America. The Federal role becomes one of support rather than 
directiot), and the agenda for action is set principally by rural citi^ns thefnselves. , . ^ 

^e b' e that by restoring authority to the people who must deal directly with these problems, providing thetvi^with iivi- 
proved means of Federal assistance, and helping them stimulate the rural economy and the increased public resources such 
economic growth can generate^ the various *'categoricar' problems of rural America— healtlu hQOsingi education, and the 
like— c^n be more effectively and efficiently solved. 

This strateg) is submitted in the confidence that, to a remarkable degree, it comes directl> from the people it is intended |o 
servo. As a section uf this report ihill describe more fully, a serious and successful effort has been made ta cmplu> the 
practical experience and technical expertise of thousands of rural Americans in the formulation of this polic>. 

* ' ' . - 

A 25-member National Advisory Council on Rural £)evelopment. which I appointed to help shape and coordinate thi3 
strateg> process, deserves princitS&l credit for the policy recommendations which follow. My itiianks to them cannot be 
- overstated. ♦ - ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

We believe this str<iteg> reflects the resourceful concerned, and confident spirit of rural America, and m that ^P^rit i^e are 
pleased ttf-^ubmit "Better Country: A Strategy for Rural Development in the I980's*\ ^ , 
* ' * ■ 

^ * ^ ^ Faithfully yoursi 





John R. Block 
Secretary 
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■ . s ■ November 1, 1982 

Honorable John R. Block . ^ ' . 

i Secretary of Agriculture , * . * 

Washington.' D.C 20250 " » ■ ^ ' 

Dear Mr. S^retary: ^ ^ ^ 

Twenty Hve individuals from all part^ of rural America and all walk^ of life were ai^kcd to serve on the National Advii^ory 
C(5uneil on Rural Dcveropment. " ' V 

These individuals aeccpted the ehallenge placed before them— ''To provide grasi^roots input for u:^e in the formulation of a 
rural development policy.** . ■ » ' ^ 

The Coimcil presented its views to the U.S. Department of Agriculture for use in preparation of this rural development 
strategy. ^ ^ , ^ ^ - ^ - " 

The strategy expresses, in the broadest of terms, the actions considered necessary, as a minimum, to keep rural America 
viable, to maintain the quality of life in ruraU^n^eriSa, and to insure that the productivity of rural America will continue at 
the It^ycl necessary to support the Nation and its people. ^ - ^ 

* ' ' : 

Monetary resources for implementation of the strategy exist. These resources must be placed where dcmonstiatcd need ex- 
ists. Demonstrated necdrin part, depenas on the development of a rural data base comparable to that developed for and us- 
ed by urban America. / ■ ^ ^ . - \ ' 

^ . ^ - 

Delivery mechanisms or ^agencies for implementation of the strategy exist— they are available at the grass roots icvcl^ they 
have withstood the tests of time, they have developed credibility, .and they have the confidence and trust of local people and 
officials. 

/ 

The diversity of rural areas and problems endemic to each cannot be :>olvedl)y the imposition of an overall ''rural solution 
template" i^ny solutif^n must include the flexibility to be applied regionally/as needs are identified and* verified. 

' (Consequently^ although manj problems of riiral Ameriea were identified and potential solutions thereto discussed by the 
CounciK in fairnesi^ to the rural people on whom sueh solutions would impact, the Council opted to *'makc haste slowly." 
After all, the problems were several decades in developii^ and the ''quick fix'' has not been and is not the answer. 

'The Council has expressed its desire and willingness^ as the Couneil or as mdividuals thereof, to participate.in the details of 
Implementation onee the strategy is approved*.^ ' ' ' 

^he Council expresses fts gratitude for the opportunity, as offered by this Administration, to have been part of a new yay 
]of determining poltcy-^'from the bottom up." We are also grateful for die opportunity tohVe participated in this effort to 
dispel any lack of understanding which may, have existed eoneeming the plight of rural America and what must be done to 
assure its continued existence. ' ^ 



Oliver W..Nelson 
Cbchairman 

National Advisory Couneil on Rural Devel6pn{bnt, 



■ N . ■ ' - ■ - ^ 
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^What "Rural" Meaiis . ' 

.- 


: i ' — ; . , - 1 

■ ^ ' ^- - <«. 

• - ■ t ' ' ■ J, 

. . . • ^ . 


■ * 

Fbr the purpose of ihis document, the word ''rural" is 
used in a general^sense to describe geographical a^cas of 
relatively low population density— the countryside, the 
village, the small American town. 


In this reportttur^l Amcficajs not treated simply as w^hat 
is left over after cities and their suburbs are counted, fivcn ^ 
within those regions of high population density, there arc . - / 
communities of distinctively niml character.. ' . 


In the document's statistical references the word/*ruralV 
corresponds with t)ie term '"nonmctropolitanV as defined 
by the Bureau of the Census for purposes of {lata 
gathering and establishing program eligibility criteria. 


It IS this chanicterj^-wKicir resists preeii^e definition in thp- < ^ 
abstract but is universally familiar in practical experience, 
that makes rural America special place with a special 
role to play in the progress of the Natidn. 
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'.Executive SumHf^ 



After a ccntuiy of decline, many ^aj^as of rural Ameriea 
have experieneed remarkable rcvitaiiz^ition in the last . ^ 
deeade. The population of rural and small town Ameriea. 
grew more than 50 percent faster than tfet of urban ' 
Ameriea in the I970'sl dnd more than 80^ million people 
(including more tljun20 million within statistical ^roas dj- 
ftchilly designated "metropolitan**) now^^call rural America 
homr. Rural employment growth outpaced urf&n job pro- 
_ gress by <ine-third in the last decac;je. The Tural economy 
eoptinued to diversify far beyond its traditional base in 
* agriculture, with mjyor expansions in manufacturing. ,scr- 
^ viees> and trades. Significant advances in health, housing, 
cdncation^ and other living standards also came to much of 
ruml Ameriea over-jhe past 10 year^. At die same time, 
rural local govjemments and communities benefited from , 
greater intergovernmental assistance, active voluntary in-* 
volvement in community improvements many te*;hnicaj and 
professional iniiovations, th{5 rise of multijurisdictional 
authorities: and more effective rural organizations. 

But the decade's progress does not tell the whole stoi:> of ' 
rural Ameriea. All is not well and, in accordance with the 
Rural Development Policiy Act of 198oAstrategy has 
been devised to deal more effecti^y wit)\rural Americans ' 
problems and potentials, > ^ 

To define rural needs and lo fashion the most praeticat 
' responses to them, this Administration has coj^ultcd those 
who are best qualified to/:'omment oh such |opics: rural 
Americans. Jn a very extensive consultation process, the- 
Department of Agriculture solicited the mws and recQm- 
, mendations of hundreds of individuals and organizations 
n^prescnting. millions of rural citizens. The Secretary of ' 
Agriculture appointed a 25-member National Advi.sory 
Council on Rural Development to help shape a new rural 
strategy. ^ , . - * ^ 

• 

Rural Americans have made it clear that, despite ih<^ en- 
courag^T^e statistics, progress has not visited every rural 
region and growth has generated new problems. Many 
rural areas continue to suffer poverty > isolation, and decay 
of facilities. On the average^ 4'ural Aiiicrica "st'Al lags ^ 
behind urban America in measurable indicators of income, 
education, and liousing conditions, though some argue that 
lower costs of living may offset rart of the rural 
disadvantage. 

^herc growth has been rapids there are often new 
problems ofj^ovcrhurdcncJ facilities atid services,. and the 
danger of losing a distinctive and highly valued rural way 
of life has alsa arisen. 



The historical economic distinctions between rural and ur- 
^ ban America, to some extc^nt, already have been blurrc^d 
^by rural economic diveniiflcation and population growth. 
.Except for agriculture and ^'ejyraetive" industries ..such as 

mining, ia which rural America predominates, rural and 

grban economies are striking^ similar. 

A policy-jonfincd to purely "rural'' measures, thcji» 
\voMld fail to address the true nature of Jitany of rural 
America's modem needs. For that reason not.alMhc 
initiatives outlined in thib strategy are focused ^^ rural 
Aaicrica exclusively. Many huve a wider nationll applica- 
ti^ and are intended to benefit urb:*n and rural areas 
aliKC'^Too often in the pasti however^ the characrpristics 
which help define ^*'rurar* America— spareely ant^distantly 
■* settl^ population centen>i small-scale institutions^imited " 
revenue bases, and widely dispersed channels of com- 
munication— have hampcicd the application ofiargoly 
urban-oriented national policies in the rural setting 



In addition to ptt^jjosing specific rcb^p^nse!> to spec'tfi\; rural 
concerns, this strategy is designed to'seq that rui:al j * 
Ameri(;ans are AiUy considered in the many programs in 
whjch they have a very significant interest. 

The most oftcft cited concerns of rural Americans— tl^ osc 
w\th which the strategy deals ttiT detail^are these: 



• Improved rural facilities and services. 



/ 



^ More effective^ application f^ational policies m pro- 
grams Scrviijg rural America. 

• Beljcr housing. 

More private sector jobS and ^ higher income. - 

The governing philosophy for nddre>fking these concerns is 
one both strongly suggcs'ipd ik rural Americans and 
consistently espoused by thib^^Admimstratiop. It is a 
philosophy which attaches a k^h value to Jocal leader- 
ship—as embc^ied in the Ncw'Fedcra}*yii initiative— and 
joint public and private efforts to deal with community 
problems. The four basicsprinciplcb of this governing ^ 
philosophy are: t^ restore poMcal atuhority and flexibility' 
at thejevels of^gOvcrnment most accountable to the pcQ- ' 
" pie; to streanijiae the Federal establishment to make It 
more rcspojiSivc to local and .state prioriticif. rather than 
the other M;ay around, to cxpfoit the ability of private 
enterprise as well government programs to benefit the 
public/and to build more effective partnerships between 
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public and private c^orts tbwatd bbth rural "and. national 
progress. ■ ''\ , ^ ■ * ' " ' 

Substantial progress in ihS rural conditioh has already, been 
marde through the efTorts of rufal Americans themselves ^ 
and through thc.ac^jevements of this Admini^tratiott during* 
the^ast 2 years. Th9*e achievements, which fornt a foun- 
dation for great^ rural progress, include substantially 
lowered infkition and interest rates^J|IaJor (ax relief andT 
Federal speadifig re^ramt, regulatory reform, new job 
training programs, ^strehg emphasis on international 
trade, ar^ the consolidation of certain cfategoncal aid prO' 
grains into block grants offering greater flexibility to local 
gc^ernments. ' * ' ■ 

Butlding'on this foundation, th(^ Administii^ation proposes 
the,followii|g additfonal steps. 



Intproyement*! in Faeilitjes and Services 



■ New Federalism in Rural Amferica ^ ^ 
As part of the Administration's New Federalism inittatU'^,* 
certain commdnity development programs will be incor-' 

*4)0Tated into a Federal-State Block Grant program.' Rffral 

"^rcas will be guaranteed the funds from programs now 
specified by law to serve small cities and rural '* 

/communities. i • 



Assistance to RurffI Goverorncnts'^ 

Rural Regulatory Re^f . * l 

While the transition is mahe front categorical aid to biock 
grants for rural development, the President's Task Fozic 

' on Regulatory Relief will address*5pccifje ways in which 
reporting and regulatory requirements of rural development^ 
assistance progfams may be signifieanily reduced thrd^h 

j^adtfiimstrative ineans. ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Technical Rural Assistance Information Networii J - 
(TRAIN) , ^ 

Under the jotnii^ponsorshlp of local. State, regional, and 
national authorities^ including educattc^al, commerieaf, 
philanthropic, and advocacy organiisations as well as ' 
gotcYnments—the creation of State-level Technical Rural^ 
Assistance Information Net>vorks ^\ill be supported. StQte 
. TRAIN^ would link technical assistance services with local 
\ rural developmentjeadcirs* ' " ' . . ' 

, R^ral Resources Q^uide 

To hilp facilitate equitable rural access tQ public and 
\ private development assistance, a Runfl {Resources Guide 
' will be published by the U.S. Dcpanment of Agriculture 
' and furnished to rural leaders. The guide ^vill catalog the 
nature and scone of both private and public rural assistance 

' , T • ' ■ ^ I 



actiVitiez< and identify effective jiica-is of access to tbem. 
' . ' * ... * 

Rural rData Collection . , 
To help insure that stafiMical gapi do itot impede rural 
VVmcrictts access to Federal resources, the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Bureau^of 
Economic Analysis wpl inip^ove the qualit> ancT specificity 
of information collectcii and reported ({p rural areas. This 
^ta collection should inelude information on rural hous- 
ings Jiealth, education, transportation}, demographics, . 
physical facilities:, employment profiles, and other 
catcgori<js. ^ 

Rural Housing ' ^ ; 

/ \ ' - ' 

Rural Ho|^tng Block Gi'ant ' 
To increase the availability of aoequatc^housifig in- rgral 
America, n rufil ho|t^g block grant program will be, 
^eslablishcd by tha^ederal government and administered by^ 
the States. Stau/^ovcrnmettts will thus lead ]n creating 
safe and samfary; housing for low. income rural people. 



Private Sefcror Job Creation 



^ iral Entelrprise Zones ' ■ 
^ The Adminisii^jion has already t)roposed legislation to ^ 
\ create 73 etiterprise zones over -a three yeaf period 

thrdughouttthCjCountry to encourage job produc(;rs to 
^ locate in economically disadvantaged areas. The Ad-" 
mlni^tion further propo&es the foUo\^'ing: 

^ third of the total nuntber of these et^terpiise zdnps 

*bc designated ft rural areas; and. " - ^ 

. ■ / . ' 

* I^ocUl and State officials initiate the application for 
federal zone designation. ^ ' , 

\ ' -'^ ;; 

TVadc Expansion and Rcforiij ' ■ ^ 

Having restored more nO'in^t)- agricultural trade^relations 
with the Soviet Unioh, having challenged the^ unfair trade 
practices oinYt EuiV)pean Community and Japan, having^ 
signed tbe'Export Trading Company Act into^law^ and * 
having implemented jihe blended credit programs for ' 
agnculturat exports,«tlie Administration has'^md^e signifi- - 
cajft progress in increasing rural America's tixidmg oppur 
titnjfies. The Administration further pledges to. ^ . 

* Encourage the formation of export trading companies to 
increase the export of agricultural and other'mrat pro^ 

* duels, and ^ " ' ' , • 



Mbr^; s>stemati^.all> disseminate Gov£rnnient-bponsored^ 
foreign market research and other trade assistance to* 
public and private rural trade inlerests. 



Rural Credit ' , * • 

To help instire that rut^ areas have^the full range of finan^ 
(Aar and fmancially related services necessary lo meet coifl* ^ ^ 
mumtydevelopment n^^s, the ^Administfation will: .< 

• Implen^ent provisions of the Gam-St Germain . • ' 
Depository Institutioiis Act of 1982 ttf encourage finan- • 
cial institutions to proviSe a full range' of such services 
in rural areas; " ; 



Examine the current tiefivcry systems of Federal hot/s- 
ing guarantee programs .in n^rat areas to determine tlic 
feasibility of jising U.S. Department of Agriculture, ^ 
ijarniers Home Administration tleld ofnccSf to improve 
both acccs.s and delivery; and \ 

Instruct Fanners Home Administration's field offices to 
provide support and tclthnical assistant to rural com- 
munities seeking to unflcrtak&communlty facility 



A i>ecade*s Progress 



1 _ ^ 
Julatioiknevival 
Fora hundred yeare^ beginning jus't after the Civil Wan 
the population or rural Aifienca declined deeade by decade 
while great Ameriean cities rose \^th the indtistrial revolu- 
tion. In the 1950'^ silone, six millian pc!ople mov^d from 
the eountry into the cities and their burgeoning suburbs. 

' But beginning In the' 1960's« and With dramatic aecelera- 
tion in the 1970's, thi^ pattern of rural deellne'rcversed 

. itself. While some rural regions cominudSi^ lose poputa^ 
tiolh, the 1970's saw^hc population of rural and small 
town Ameriea^as a whole grow" more than 50 pereeW. 
faster t^ian that of urban America'(seQ table 1). 

Peoplp in virtually every ethnic, rscial, age, and economic 
eatejory moved to rural America in'the 1970*s. The urban^ 
eommuting patt^rn& began toVeach beyond the jju6urbs to 
the Countryside during the past decadti, b,unhe population 
groyvth in rural America is not shnply a product of urban 
spriwi. Instead it is an expression of preferences for a 
more rural lifestyle. ' * - 

least sinceihc^ 1940's, when national public opinion 
sifrveys^'were first taken^ a majority of Americans has ex- 
' i||i^sed a preference for rttral life even while more^d" 
. ynore^moved into cities (sec table 2). By the 1970's, beset ' 
^by crc^ed conditions and other urban ills, and drawn by 
/expanding oiral job opportunities and other attractions of' 
' ihe countryside, millions of city dweljers were ready to 
move, and did. — ' ^ 

In the 1960's rural growth wa^ centered in nelatiyely lar^ 

* ''and well-established communities ^Growth in the 1970's 

was equally rapid in^the niost sparsely populated rural 
areas. 

Todtjiy nonntetrojpKtun America <:laims a j}opulation of 
more than 57 million people, one in evei^ folir Americans. 
In addition to these rural people, one in seved people liv- 
ing in arda^idesignated as metropolitan actually lives in a 
'*rural setting'" by census 3tandardsy>Broad(y defined, 
America's rural population exceeds inillion. Projections 
suggest those growth trends will eontinue. 

Economic Growth . * . 

Rur&ii employment growth in the 1970's outpaced urban 
^ job progress by^one-ltiird. While tdtal employme^nt in the 
^ ^Umted States rose at an annual rate of 2.1 percent in the 

* T)P70"s, the growth rate in rural America was 2.3 percent, 
. compared with a ~L9 percent rate in metropolitan areas. 

* the most rural counties were among the areas of most 




rapid growth. Those with'no townrof more.thaj] 
, people averaged 3.3 pereent empIoymejjPfiiDwth. 

The efficient^t^erican farniefxr^htinued to produee 
greater ha^j^ls with fe^efpeopte-^IWiee as^uch output * 
as in the 1940*siyith'one-tliird.the wt>rkers. Now the farm 

i 1 work, force^ecJms to have stabilized at fewef than 6 
, millipiVi^her rural enterprises, li6wever^ registered 

^^t^iftcant gains in employment and .output during the 
1970*s, diversi^ing the rural economy to the point diat 
agriculture, can no lo^er-be said g) dominate it. 

By 1981, agriculture, foresi^, and fisheries^ accounted for 
^ only 3 pereent of rural wajge a,nd salary. employment^ co;n- 
pared w^th 21.8 percent in nianufactuiring, 16.6 pereent in ' 
government; 16.5 percent in wholesale and retail tradfr^. 
J7.0|fcrcent in services; -nearly 5 percent in the combina-^^ 
tion of tran^^ortation^ communication, and public utilities/ ^ 
^ 4.4 pereent \nt%:onstruction; and.2 percent in mining (see ^ 
table 3). - A 




Between 1973 and I981;^imKwage and salary employ- 
ment in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ^r^w by 
54,000; rural n^iiufacturmg jobs increteed by ^60,000; 
^mining by 227,000; the transportation-communications- 
public utilities category by 284^,000; seniees by 
I,42^)06; government b^ 9^,000; and self-employed 
nonagricultural workers by 679,000, ^ \ . 

.With this diversification, the rural ec^omy has cbm<^,to 
closely resemble ttje national eeonomy and is thus more 
.directly affected by national economic cycles. The impor- 
tant remaining, differenees are the highly produetive « 
agricultural, fOrestpr, and extrac;tive industries indigenous y 
to rural Amerjea. > ' ^ / 

Also, self-emptoyment— a strong rural tradition— is nearly 
twice as prevalent in rural as in urban America, and t^is^ 
entrepreneurshi^ extends -from the farm, to every otS^^ 
field of rural economic activity. ^ ' ^ 

The diversification of the ru^4 economy^)y entrepreneurs* 
was aided in the 1970*s by a significant expansion and 
/elocation of traditionally urban-based industrie^^in rural 
regions. These indOstfies found that rur^l Amei;ica 
' possesses many atli^active features: ^tax system that en- 
courtigqs industrial growth; abundant land at^ moderate* 
prices, access to national transportation systenis, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of rural people wUb value a jolj well " 
xlono. ■ * " ' . , ^ 
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>gocial Progress ^ 
The 4^70's brought significant ^(jcial ^Jvance:> to. much of 
rural Amcriea^ as well. While progress \v^% far from 
uniform/risij^c^roUs-and popdiatipit \^ to broad ini^ 

^provemcnts i^mny 'staiidaixis of rind livln a. . , r 

. " _ . ^ 1 ■■ r 

Tjie percentage af rural pcOple living in poverty fell (mm 
\ 1^.9 in [969 to i3.?4n* 1979/In the^longjenn, Qvef the ' 
, p^2b^ears, the nuniber of people below thf ofTicial* , 

poverty, line hai^ decl.ned e\en more dratnaticall/. f?om " * . 

abiu(33 percent of the rural population in 1959 to li.7% 
/in 1^79, ^ * . * : . 



The l97P's saw the measure of rurjj^siek days" (day'i 
^bscnt ffqm wwk Or i^chool) fait f^Jow tfiat of urban ar^as 
for the firs! jime. During this pcriod^ihcre also a ' 
13-pcrecait increase in the number of rural ptiyMcians per 
!lOO,000 gcople. ■ \: \ 

The number, occupied housing unitS^ lacking^U^I plfipif^ 
ing— the key iit^fcato^ of substandard housing— fell; during^ 
the 1970V fron\ 13 percent -to 5.4 percent. 



^ ThT? per<;entage of high^school graduates amohg-the rural 
population grew from 45.9 in 1970 to 62.8 in 19S0, jnore 
* than ihe urban fraction in ^970. \ * ^ ^ 

Publie Service ^ *' * ^ " . 

i Thert^ fiave been Considerable -advances i)fi the government 
of rural America 6ver tha last decade. > 

The local revenue "base, w^ife still much narrower than ttic 
2^ typical metropolitan \x&£e, has teen suppl^^nteS^ith 
other sources *&f puDly? ^nd private funds. 

"For all the recent changes iathe rUral character, voIuntaUfy 
eommunit;^ service by churches, elubsT yoath groups, ^: 
^^usiness and labor, art^d private citizens remains an. 
honored and active iradition in cural America. One exam- 
* pie of this fine rural tradition is the Building Our jit 
j^meriean^ontmunities (BOAC^ progr^ of the Future 
Farmers of^Ameriea. / /., i ' ' 



I 



'Table. 1— Population change by metropolitaii status 'and sJze of largest city 



1 

•A y 

/ 

Charocleristle 


• 




^Population * 




* 




f ^Number (thousands) 


J- . — 


^Percentage change , * 


./ 




1970 




1970480 


1960.70' 


Total 


^ ■ 221^,505 






11.4 ^ ' 


-13.4 .1 


Mctfopoiitan^ 




' 148.877 


127,191 


9.8 *. 


17.Q 


Nonmciropoiitan 
Nonm^politan * 


. 63,002 


^ 54,424 


52,132 


15 .8 


4.4 


Adjacent' counties^ 


32.901 


\ 28.03K 


2^.113 


17.4. ■ 


7.3 ; 


N 01 ladjac cn t' cou nl ic5 


30.(01 


\ 26.394 \ 


26.019 


14.0 ^ ^ - 


t.4 


t^O[fadjaccnt counties 




A' 








Wtih city; t>f 10.000 or more* 


\ . . i:i.642 


\ 11.910 


. ll.bl ' 


14.5 


' 7.0 


Wiih no city of 10.000 


\ 16.458 


* \ 14.484 


14,887 


. 13.6 , * 


-2.7 . 


\ 

»MctWj>olilyn %V)\m as of*l970H - 'J i 

. ' i" r 

-Noninciropolitan o^untjes adjaccnt^to SiaiiJnrd Mctropohtan Siaitsiicat Arca.s. ^ 
To^mtws'wiih .1 cil)f.of^ 10.000 or more pJpuliilion in 1970. * 


^ ■ 
. ♦ 


t - ■ ■ 

Prtpaiietrby 

' Populaiion Studies Program Area . 
Economic Devclo]>inent Divisi(Jtr 
Ec^ononiic Research Service. USDA 



SpurcQ' U.S. CerisiJs of Popiitation t970 a/d i^SO. U.S. Ruiuau of ihc Census. 



Table comparison of surveys of residential preferences in the United^States from 1948 lo 1W8 
(in percent) ' ^ I ' ^ 



Preferred 
residence 


Roper 


1966— 


1968 


Gallup 
1970- 


__1972_,. 


1976 - 


Population 
Commission 
1971 


Research 
Analysis 
Corp* 
1976 


1978 


Cirtos" , 


15 ' 


22 


18 


18 


/ 

13 


13 




8 


24 


Suburbs 


20 


28 


25- 


' 26 


31 


29 


13^' 


25 


26 


Small towns' 


4P 


31 


29 


31 


' 31 


21 


30^ 


30> 


23 


Rural ancns 


24 




27> 


24> 


23^ 


37 


34^ 


36* 


25 


No opinion, other 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


100 


.100 


100 


100 


-*100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Sour^ Ztiichei^. JanitCi ) , " Rc^idcnlial Prtfcrcnt'Ci in rhe Untied 
Slates*" Nonmetr^wihan AmerU<j 'tn Tramitioa. cdirej 
Hawlc> and Maittc. The Uinicr^r^ of Nonti CarQltnti PrcM** 
198L P.fi2. , 

*Largc and mOdium sire ciry c^mbLn(;d: medium sjze ctiy and small city, 
lottn. or village it) suburb* combined; small ciry. town, or village noi m 
suburbs, and rurd area. ^' 

-Includes rcspoodcnis pfcfcrnng small cilies and small rowns. The Roper 
quesiion u^: "If you had a choice., where wmild you like best to 
live'-'in the couuiryn. a small town* a smalt ctiy.. a suburb., a lar;ge ctty? 



X 



^Parm used instead of rur^tl area in ihc Gallup question* which was: 
you could live anywhere jn rhc ^-5* rhai yoti wauicd to. woutd you \ 
prefer a ctiy* ^uburbau anea» snuU toun or farm?'* ^ ^ 



*UiTgc and medium uties combined, subutbs of large and medium cilies 
(,ombiitcd^ small ciiies and ^mall lowns combined* and far^n and open 
country combined in tbis lablc. The Population Conunts^ion queslton 
wasi "^Vhefe would you prefer to live? On a furm./jpcn eounir>' (nor on 
u farni)i. in u small lown. in a small eiiy* in u medium size dity« in a 
large city, in a suburb of a medium size city, in a suburb o^a large 
city?V ' - . 

'^'Assuming you could live anywhere you wnnted. where would you 
prefer to live nitosl'-iu a big city, in a suburb of a big city., in small eiiy 
or in a niral or fami area?""' 



\ 
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Table 3">-Structiire of annmetro employment, 1973 and 1981 



1973 



1981 



Employmenl 



Total 



' Percent of 
total 



Total 



Percent of 
total 



"l^otal employed; 
.Wage and salary workers, loial 
Agrtcullitre, forestry, and 
fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manu^cntring 
Durable 
Nondurable 

Transportat iptC c on4iun ieat ions » 
and pubU<ruti)itic^ 
Whol^fe and retatl trade 
Flnan^, lEisuranee, and 
' r<«a estate 

Private iTouschold workors 

■ Other services 

.(jovernment workers , 
) \ * , 

Self-Employed worjccrs, totals . 

Agriculture ^ " 

j Non^grie&ltitre 

Unpaid family workers, total 
:Agrieuhitre 
Nonagricultare ^ 



26m 
22,038 

^ 856 
370 
U384 

6,381 
' 3,396 
2,984 

1,147 
' 4,(^5 

790 
578 
"2,399 
4,098 

3,463 
i;426 
2,036' 

590 
356 
234 



^ 64:4 

3.3 
1.4 
5.3 
24.5 
13.0 
1L4 

4.4 
15.5 

3.0 
2.2 
9,2 
15.7 

13.3 

5,5 
7.8 

2.3 
1.4 
.9 



26,213^ 

910 
597 
1,3^73 
6*641 
3,566 
3.075 

.1,431 
5,016 

1,067 
438 
3.691 
5,050 

3,896 
L28I 
2.615 

379 
211 
167 



/ 



100.0 
8^.0 

3.0 
2.0 
4.4 
2K8 
11.7 
10.1 

4.7 
16.5 

3.5 
1.4 
12.1 
16.6 

12.8 
4,2 
8.6 

1.2 
1.2 
.5 



Prepared by 

Population Studied Program Area . 
Ecwiomic Deve[opnfcnE Division, 
ERSUSDA ^ 



Such innovations as computerized financial controls and 
professionally staffed legislatures Were introduced in mudi 
of rural America in the 1970* s> though the very personal 
character of public service remains firmly ingrained, 
especially at the local level. 



An important overlay of regional and n^utticountry plan- ^ 
ning ^d development authorities has also been added to 
jhe rural politleal landscape in the ]ast/d6cade^ offering a 
level of coordination, technical expertise, and economics 
of scale unprecedented in the rural experience. 

In addition, the 1970*s brought ajdramatk restructuring 
and streuglhening of national rural advocacy and service 
groups, which have played important individual and collcc- 
'ttve roles Jn*the progress of rural America. 



An'^ng these are groups representing State and local 
governments, such as the National Association of Coun- 
tjes, the National Association of Towns and Tovjnships, 
the National Association of Regional Councils, the Na- 
tional Governors' Association, and the National Associa^ 
tiop of Development Organizations. 

The National Rural Blectrie Cooperatives Association, the 
National Association of Conservation Districts, the Con- 
gressibnal Rural Caucus, and others also take a vigor m 
injerest in rural^ development issues. 

In addition, many farm, business, labor, religious, and 
civic organizations, such as Ruritan Niitional, are activcl> 
concerned with rural progress. , ^ 
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T-Hearing From Rural American^; What Are The- 
Problems? 



A Rural Strategy 

The Rural Development Poli*:) Act of 1980 requires the 
preparation of Vstrat^> to promote economic jnd social 
progress more effeetively in rural Ameriea. 

The legisl^ttion calls for improvements in Federal 
responses to rural needs, bbttcr coordination anioi^ the 
various levols of government, and ^ stronger, working part- 
nership wifti private enterprise. 

Raismg leveb of employment, health, housing, education, 
transportation, environmental protection, and comnmnity 
services arc essential goals of national policy.. . 

But while sueh goals may be identical for both rural and 
urban America, the means of achieving them are not. 

America ib prcdomitiuntly an urban Nation. Federal pro- 
grams concentrate on urban arca^. where about 75 percent 
oT the American p<?«ple live. Experience hab bhown that 
these **iiationar* programs ani often ill-suitedLttuhc necdT 
of milllonsoTrurar Americans and th(f communities in 
which they live. They fail to accommodate the ^mallei 
scale, sparser population, and more distant settlement pat- 
terns of rural America, focusii^ instead on re- 
quirements and capacities of large institutioni» and large 
populations in relatively compact quarters. 

Rural Americans have not participated fully in some pro 
grams because larger communities receive program funds 
automatically, through predetermined entitlement formulas, 
while small towns and unincorporated settlements must 
compete for limited "discretionary" funds from State and 
Federal sour^l^ Tho Community Development Block 
Grant program ofld such example. 

A'nd even when funds find their way into rural areas, they 
/are so tightly regulated and urban oriented that a ''get the 
money and find the need" attitude may arise in rural 
governments, an attitude which sacrifices local political I 
authority for Federal fmancial control and encourages the ^ 
inefficient use of the Nation's resources. 

_ Solving these problems docs not require making rural 
America more like urban America. Progress for many, if 
not most, rural Americans do^s not mean becoming more 
urban. It means solving rural problems with rural solu- 
tions. That is the intent of this strategy for rural 
development. 

it 

The successful implementation of this rural strategy can 
have important national consequences, as well. Federal. 



State and private sector fundsican be better Controlled and 
more cfTcctivcly invested* National economic gro^i^th can 
be simulated through new rural enterprise. A policy 
tailored to. if not designed exc^lusively for, the needs^of 
rural Ameriea. attuned to rural customs and drawing on 
rural strengths, will be most effective in promoting rural 
progress and solving special rural probl^s. 



The Role of Rural People 

This strategy was designed to authentically represent the 
views of the people it is intended to serve* Many_rural__ 

, people have participated direct ly or indirectly in t his 

strategy process throtigh the systematic solicitation of com- 
ments by the Department of Agriculture. 



By its very nature, this process has yieldedjnor^^pirical 
and personal evidence of ruraUx>nditions.than sctcntific, ^ 
statistically '^provablMata. Some of these observations 
^ may^conHrct wTttTnndmgs elsewhere in this document, but 
the practical value \>f these rural citizens' perspectives—an 
understanding of the ^\ay rural people themselves perceive 
their problems and potentials— more than, compensates for 
the. informal quality of this information. ^ 

The first step in the consultation process was the Secretary 
of Agriculture's appointment of a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on' Rural Development, a 25-member panel of rural 
leaders from throughout the country. The Advisory Coun- 
cil held four formal meetings, and members held dozens of 
intormat discussions with their neighbors and with a 

% variety of groups leading to a .scries of recommendations 

" largely incorporated in the strategy. 

Hundreds of other people, including rural otliecholdcrs 
and private citizens alike, took a direct part in the con- 
sultation, processi 

The Secretary also enlisted the assistance of his fellow ^ 
Cabinet officers and other Federal agency heads. These of- 
ficials provided examples of innovative, successful, and 
potentially replicable local approaches to meeting rural 
development needs. A Rural £)cveiopment Working Group 
- of the Cabinet..Council on Food **nd Agriculture was 
established to review the strategy. 

RecQgnizing that States play a pivotal role in rural 
development. Secretary Block asked each of the,Na[ion's 
Governors to make policy recommendations, in addition, 
letters were sent to heads of each State department of 
dgriculture und to other State agencies responsible for 
planning, economic development, and related services. 
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Participation of State legislators was sought through thcT 
cooperation of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures, Also at the State level, each USDA State 
Food and Agriculture Qnincjl was asked for Ideas, recom- 
mendations, and successfiri models. In their deliberations, 
the rural development c^Munittees of these councils ofteiS 
included representatives of State and Federal agencies and 
private organizations. Each of these rural development 
committees in turn was asked to join wj|h the Extension ' 
Servict^ in its State to convene two local or countywide 
meetings on thejyral development strategy. More than 60 
such meetings were held nationwide. 

To reach substate districts and local units of govemmeift, 
the Secretary called on,the communication networks of 
such orgaitixations as: 

• The National Association of^^unties 

• Tlie National Association of Regional Councils 

• Jhe National Association of Develbpment Org^nixation^ 

• the National Association of Towns and Townships 

• Jhe National League of Cities 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors 

• The National Conference of Black Mayors 

Working through thC offices of the USDA coordinator for 
Indian activities and, the USDA coordinator for the 1890 
and historically Black colleges, the USDA's Office o^ 
Rural Development Policy was able to Contact national In- 
dian groups as well as key figures at the Nation's 1890 
college system to gather their contributions to the strategy. 

The Office of Rural T^velopment Policy ^sfced for views, 
recommendations, and successful models from a broad , 
range of interest groups across the country. Contact was 
made with religious groups^ service clubs, and unions. 
Many of the groups used newsletters or special niailings to 
reach memberships numbering in the thousands. . 

The DWtor of the Office of Rural Development Policy 
also participated in an extensive series of toundtable 
discussions on rural development, as^pan of major conven- 
tions of the American Planning Association^ the Nationa! 
j\ssociation of Counties, and the combined meeting of the 



National Association of Area Agencies on Aging and the 
National Association of State Units on Agiiig. 

The National Advisory Council on Rural Development also 
took a very active role in seeking public participation. One 
memb^r^ for examplcr organized u public meeting in his 
StaTe~,~sp6nsored by a substate planning Jistrta staff. 
Another member obtained aiarge volume of written 
recommendations frotp conservation experts in his State. 

The Department of Agrt^:ulture believes this public par* 
ticipation proce5.s is an effective foundation on which to 
base the continuing assessment of rural strategy, as re- 
quired! by tlie 1980 Rural Development Policy Act. 



The response to this widespread soticitaiion of pvhWc 
vie^^s has' been very encouraging. The most often ' 
cited— and most urgent— challenges to rural p^ple are im- 
proved facilities and services, better assistance to rural 
governments, betier housing, and more jo6s in the private 
sebtor. These are dealt.with.in detail in the strategy which, 
follows. , , ^ 

■ W 

Other issues, such as increased incentives for health practi- 
tioners to locate in rural areas: tax cr^its for voluntary 
ccgtimunity service; Federal control of rural lands; 
payments in lieu of taxes; toxic wastes and pollution; 
energy costs^ fann land preservation; s6il erosion; water 
quality and availability; minimVtm wages for seasonal 
workers; rural historic preservation; rental housing 
vouchers as a substitute for mortgage interest subsidies; 
strengthened farmer cooperatives for assistance in ' " 
marketing, finance^ and management; rural ambulance ser- 
vi^e^and public transportation; concentration on renewable 
[^sources; 'implementation of the USDA '*Prime Lands** 
policy; crime; and **human capital'' enhancement through 
education and job training constitute a challenging Agenda 
for the fiiture. - ^ ^ 



The Challenge Today 

In developing this strategy, a^variety of voices and ^ 
conflicting views— each with a legiliniate concern, most 
with a plausible solution— made it difficult to reconcile 
realistic alternatives and make hard policy decisions. This 
is tiie blessing and the burden of direct and extensive 
citizen participation in the strategy process. 

But several consistent themes ran through these diverse 
citizen comments, and it is on these that the strategy rests. 
These jaclude the conditions of community facilities, rural 
housings empjoyment and income, and local government 
need:; and services. / 

^Improvemsfifs in Rui;^l Facilities and Services. Critical 
to the prosperity of niral ar^as are reliable roads, bridges, 
water and.sewer facilities, and other fixtures that arc ihe 
lifelines of rural conjinumties and regions. But the physical 
underpinnings of ol<|er regions of rural America are wear-^ 
ing out faster than they are being replaced. And in areas of 
new growth^ particularly in the South and West, pnbtic 
facilities cannot keep pace with growing public demands 
on them. Fully hf^trof the Nation^s community waste treat^ 
ment systems arc bperating at n^axiitium capacity and can^j 
not suoport furtner ecoitbmie expansion. 

Ports and inland waterways— crucial t(/ agricultural trade J 
coal and timbcf transportation, and other mainstays of th^ 
rural ccOno^ny^are in need of modernization. The Ad- l 
ministration has proposed user fees to help finance the / 
maintenance . of ^many federally supported facilities. 

Nearly two-thirds of America's major roatls—2.6 milliG[n 
miles, most of it in rural America— need resurfacing oi] 
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-^rebuilding Of the Nation*s 560,000 bridges— most of them 
in rurdi Ameriea— nearly 130,000 are so unsafe they have 
been closed to buses^ trueks, vans, and fire eiigines Some 
3t500 bridges have been closed altogether for safety *s 
sake. Rural development heavily depends on the repair, 
replacement* and expansion of these vital arteries of com- 
merce. The Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 
1982t proposes! 6> the Administration and passed by Con- 
gress* wilf/adrfress sojpe'pf these needs. 

.While these Admin istiation initiatives will hel]^ solve^ rural 
infrastructure problems* the Federal role in meeting in- 

^ frastructure needs is not all encompassing* as the chapter 
on the governing philosophy indicates. 



Rural citizens do not have the same access to the full 
« range cf raciliiies and services that urban people have. 
What access they have vjfries widely amoiig rural areas. 
Neariy half of all rural workers are employed in an area in 
which the largest city is between 10,000 and 50*000 
popiilatioti. Such cities normally provide a^wide raiige and 
choice of facilities and services— commercial, professional, 
financial, and governmental. Other rural citizens live in 
areas a^jdcent to m^or metropolitan centers and use tho^ 
facilities and sdiVttres as a matter of routine. 

But there ar^ about 600 rural counties with a totid popula- 
tion of some 6 mfllton people that truly must be called 
remote, These citizens have no ready, inexpensive, or con- 
yenient access to even the ^mall cities of 10,000 people. 

"The mo:i isolated rural places are concentrated in the 
West, ^ut smaller groupings are also found in the Ozarks, 
southern Appalachians, and upper Great Lakes. Mat^y of 
^ these areas, paradoxically* are amoiig the most ra^ly 
growing rural area^, others continue to decline 

/ ' 

These ii^^lated rural areas are the least prepared by 
previous experience ''xisting institutional capacity to 
provide facilities and services which their leaders indicate 
are nece^»ar> to manage growth (or decline) effectively. 
Yet too often Federal progranLS have proved inappropriate 



for use in sueh rural settings because of their constraints to 
iocal initiative. 

Evidence suggests that transportation and communications " 
^innovations can help alleviate problems of rural ph>^ical 
isolation and low density settlement. While such innova- 
l^n is most likely to be developed by local citizens, 
, Federal assistance with technical skills and inTonnatiun can 
be of great value. " 

The challenge* then, is ta assist rural Americans in the 
ways ;/fe>; deem best*,itccording to their unique coipinunily 
and couniryside circumstances. 

This* above all, is the message we have received directly 
from rural Americans, that rural people at the community 
level* supported but not suboixlinated by the State and 
'Federal governments, can best decide their, own need^ and 
chart their own paths to progress. 

traditional categorical aid programs^heavily regulated 
and usually urban oriented^annot meet this test of local 
control. Other means must be employed to provide effec- 
tive support to rural America without dominating, 
restricting, or obstructing rural initiative. 

Local Govenunent, Needs. Though public service remains 
principally a part-time occupation in rural America, no 
^ problem is too large or too small to escape the respon- 
isibllity of the rural government t»f{icial; yet, no oRicial is 
given less leeway in ^shioning solutions to a deskful of 
dilemmas than the rural public .servant. 

The resourcefulness of the rural oRicial has been espe^ 
cially taxed in the last 10 years* as the challenges to local 
government have multiplied and diversified along with the 
population and economic base* Today's rural ofHcial is not 
only a policy maker but also a budget director, transporta- 
tion manager* environmental sciences expert* law enforcer, 
social worker, Federal and State liaison officer, and town 
planner. In many cases, the rural gove/nment o^cial must 
perform &1I these duties while holding down a fuil-thne job 
in the private sector. 

Challenges of growth coexist with challenges of decay in _ 
rural America today. In a dynamic county where tiidu^try 
is expanding atul new people are immigrating, probtem\^of 
overburdened facilities, understaffed services, and ill- ^ 
defined growth platts may be paramount concerns tq^ the 
rural ofHcial. /across the State, another county may find 
itself beset by older and sadder problems, chronic povert> , 
poor health, dilapidated housing, dying comnlunitit^s* And 
everywhere in between, there are variations of all tlicsc 
problems of growth and dearth. 

Many rural officeholders W heavily constraincd-by law, 
by political tradiiion,^ by economic realii>-from taxing 



As for community services* while significant progress has 
been made in the last decade, niral / merica fx>ntinu^ej; to 
lag behind urban America in education* health care, 
transportation* elderiy and child care, and other services. 
Within rural America itself, there is such diversity of ne^d 
and resources that no single rural service scheme can 1^ ^ 
uniformly effective. 

Equality of service does not mean the^me structure of 
service delivery for both rural and urban America. The 
differences in scr^ population density* local government , 
r'sourc^^* and the physical dista(u:es dividing services and 
recipients are pronounced, and so must be the differences 
in program desig(\. 
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constituents for the necessary resources to deal with com- 
munity problems. 

In the smallest towns of i:ura1 America, where agriculture 
^tili may.be the economic fouiidati^Tn, then: are few people 
'to share the high costs of public faciluies and^rviccs. 
The average population of ^mral American community in 
1975 was 2,229, Mt^ thanMlV had less than ;»000 peo 
pie. State restrictions on local ;\uthorit> further constrict 
the rural government'^ f1exibilit>, especiallyjn taxing and 
b^dg^ting. 

By 1977^ soin<5.43 percent of the revenue*? of locai rural 
'govemnicnts eame from State and Federal aid, though 
rural governments received only $299 per person, conv 
pared with $386 per perSiSr) for urban governments. Also . 
in 1977, urban governments raise;?! an average of $588 per 
person from lo(;al sources* while rural governments raiseJ 
only $397 per pci^ locally. 

The proliferation of govcriunent assistance programs has 
created impediments to^fiillire rural development through 
strict and arbitrary regulation, the diftlcuU management of 
widely dispersed government resources, and the spreading 
eligibility for participation in these programs. 

Inflated costs* diluted. effeaiveness, and obscured missions 
have been the inevitable results of this evolution, along 
with the unsettling concern that the Federal Government 
has become more master than servant of the people of 
rural America. * 

Rural people see the arrogance of Washington power in 
such, examples as these: 

« Federal water supply programs do not permft funding 
for some low^ost production methods, ^uch as cluster 
wells, which could help rural Americans reduce the 
very high price of, water service. The kinds'of water 
projects for wh^ch Federal funds are available are often 
prohibitively expensive for rural c^mmunitiesi 

** The general revenue sharing program docs not include 
user fee$ and volunteer time contributions in tax. effort 
ealcuIation.Si although these are two of the rural com- 
munity's most valuable resources. Local rural effoct is 
thus understated. 

i 

In addition to these specific examples, and man> others 
Wkc them, there are several general conditions which teml 
to restrict rural access to Federal programs. 

* Due to limited resoitrecb for taxes^ rural places may 
have difficulty raising ''matching funds*' on which 
many Federal grants are.cohtingdht; 

^ Direct or parariteed loan programs that involve 
cooperation with specialized credit providers are less 



* QBS)f to arrange outside urban areas, where such 
specialized institutions are usually located; and 

• Some Federal programs, such as specialized medical 
care, do not serve rural areas well simply because of 
low population density. 

Housing. The incidence of substandard housing (housing 
that is either overcrowded or has inadequate plumbing) 
continues to be more than three times as hign in rural 
regions as in urban areas. About 5.4 percent of rural hous- $ 
tng is substandard, coinpared with 1.4 percent of i^rbah. 
housing. 

While even these statistics represent a dramatic improve- * 
ment over the conditions of 30 years ago— when 59 per- 
cent of rural housing was substandard— more than 2. - 
million rural people stilUive in housingJhat. is a hazard to, 
health and safety. ' » 

Employment and Income* The lack of job opportunities'* 
ren\ains tte greatest single problem in rural America. 

. . . ^ s - 

Many rOral regions suffer utlgmployment rates substanr 
tially higher than the national'av^rag^. Since I978» tlve 
disparity between rural and urban unemployment has been 
growing— and not in rural Ameriea's favor. 

Even these high official rates of Utiemptoyment can mask 
the true level of distress* failing as they do to account, for 
the many underemployed and part-time workers who 
permeate the rural economy. The American farmer, . *. 
plagued by fallitig commodity prices and mounting 
'op&r^ing C9$tSj has teen especially hard hit by recent 
economic adversity. For many farmers, not even additional 
part'time jobs have made ends meet. There also remains a ■ 
"personal prosperity'* gap between the average rural 
citizen and his average urban neighbor. Excluding the off- 
setting effects of a lower cost of living, if any, rural fam- ^ 
tly income Continues to average only 80 percent of url^n 

income ($19,225 versus $24,478 in 1981). 
♦ 

.Chronic rural poverty continues to haunt parts of the ^ 
Americarieountrysidc-Twelve million mral-Americans-fall- 
below the official poverty line. Nearly two-thirds of the — . 
rural poor live in the South. . ^ 

Rural poverty is not confined to those who cannot'or will 
not work. In 19^, 24 pereont of poor rural families were 
headed by people who worked full'timc virtually (^very 
week of (he year. More than half of all poor rural families 
had two or more people on the job. 

Rural poverty reflects the relatively low level of wagQ^ or 
the part-time nature of many rural jobs. Low wbges^and 
part-time jobs^ in turn, are often the legacy of limited 
. skills, trainings and education.' 



More and better Jobs m an expanding private sector arc the 
key to improving the lot of working poor people in rural 
areas^. The rural econottiy demonstrated its ab ' ^ to pro- 
vide si^ch oppoitunitics during the 1970's, and a rein- 
vj^oratcd, national economy can unleash such vitali^ in 
rural employment once again. But an upgrading of skills 
and education is necessary fortnany poor rural workers^to 
take advantage of such opportunities. 




About 12.5 percent of poor families in rural areas are 
heait^d bx a person 65 years of age or older. These 
families, and many others whose household Wads are im* 
paired by physical or mental 'disability, heavily depend on 
Government transfer payments-^especially from Social 
Securi^ retirement and disabili^ prograrps— for their 
economic securi^. '^he Adntin'stration's inSi^ence on in- 
suring the integrity of the Social Security system is ot 
crucial importance in rural aTeas._-!L. ^- — " 
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The Governing Philosophy 



* Exteri^ive citizen involvment makes policy be^tter»^ot | 
Easier. Decidiiig the mckst appropnatc way to th^et oiral 
needs involves paying dose.^tiekioh to (he ptac^cal 

^ reconmiendatic^s ofSiiral themselves. It also iii- 
volves reviewing thesej^Js and i^fming these recommen- 
dations in the context of previous actions* and prevailing ^ - 
philosophj^ oF this Administration. ^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

A 5ubsUijitial consensus has emerged between the v|ews of, 
rural Americans and the obje'&ti^es of t}i& AUministratSon. 
The primary philosophical objective o&jhis Administration 
is tojet the American people govern themselves as they 
will! lliis strategy is a manifestation of that philosophy. 
The clearest message we have rfcceived from- rural * 
Americans is this: People m the community levels sup- 
ported but not dominated by the Slate and Federal govern- 
ments, can Chan their owti Ijest path to progress. 

This is the essence of the New Federalism init};ative an- 
nounced by the President In his ''State of the Union ad- 
. dress" in January of^982. As the President said thcn^ 
**C>ur citizens feel they!ve lost^control of even the most 
b^ic decisions made.about the essential services of 
govemment^such*«s schools, welfare, roads, and even 
garbage collection. And they're right.*' the goal, the ^ 
President said, is ^'a realignment that will end cumber- 
some administration and spiraling costs at the Federal i .el 
while we insure these programs will be more responsive to 
both th^ people they arc meant to help and thb people who 
^ pay for them/' This rural development strategy represents 
\ an important step toward the realization of that New, 
J^ederalism goal. - " 

Ecohomic growth is another mutual cohcem of rural 
Am^ric^s and the Administration, and there is fundamen- 
tal philosophical agreement between them that this growth 
must be concentrated in private enterprise rather than in 
temporary goVemment job ph>grams.^ 



It is the private eco^my that generates five out of six joh^ 
in this country, n is i^^thc private economy that the 



chances for a career, for advancement, for rising salaries 
and wages, and for industrial and cntrcprencural expansion 
present themselves. 

These facts underlie this Administration's commitment to . 
encourage growth jn the private economy through tax 
relief, regulator reform, more aggressive trading prac- ' 
tices, control 'of inflation, reduction of interest rates^ and 
the impr^vmnem of productivi^ through basic research 
and development. 

EconomS^growlhJias historically proven to be a far more 
powerful tooPrff social advancement and community im- 
provement than even the most^ambitious .government pro- 
gram. As the President has observed, "Some will say our 
mission is to save free enterprise. 1 say we must free 
enterprise so that together we can save America.** 

\ 

This philosophy inspired the enterprise zone program pro^^ 
posed by the President in January of" 1982 to provide 
*'new opponunity to America's inner cities and rural 
towns.'* A refinement of that initiative's rural dimension is 
incorporated here. ^ " 

In summdry^ th^ governing philosophy of this strategy 
reflects both the expressed desires of rural people and the 
major objectives of this Administration: 

/ ' 

• To restore political authority and flexibility at the levels 
of government most accountable to the people; ^ 

.\ 

^ To streamline the Federal es^ahlishment to make it more 
responsive to local and Stat^lpriorities, rather than the 
■ other way around; ■ * , 

'I * 

^ To exploit the ability o f private enterprise as well as 
government programs to produce public benefits; 

^ To build more effective pannerships between public and 
private efforts toward both rural and national progress. 
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Foundation for Greater Pt^gress 
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Healthy and growing loca ^':oliom^cs .depend on a health>> 
growing national e^conomy. In additi9n to the remarkable, 
aehievements of rural Amerlca^ns oyer thb past decade, , 
several initiatives of this Administi:ation have contributed 
to laying the foundation for national progressjp the past 2^v 
'yeaW. -Sueh national progress wi^l generate a rising tide of 
prosperity that will reaeh into Ihis Nation's rural areas: 

Inflatjon. The annual i^te of, inflation has.fallen fronf'12.4-/ 
% perpent in 1980 to 8.9 pcreent in 1981 to 3.9 percent in 

/ I . ■ - . ^ , * 

Interest Rate. The prime interest rate has fallen from 21.5 
percent in January 19&1 to, '11 pereent in January 1983. ■ 

Tax Reliefs Tax rat^ qr^ttldivtdOal income have been 
reduced 15 pereent^over the last 2 years and will be 
reduced another- ^0 percent in July 1983. » ^ ; ^ 

Federal Spendlhg Restraint, The growth in Federal 
spending has been reduced from an annual rate of 14 per- 
eent in 1981 to about 6 ^rcent for 1983. 

. ^ ^ ■ ' 

Reg^ulatoi^y Relief. The number of proposed. Fedenil rufes 
governing details of American life and work declined by 
more tl^an onc*third in the first 2 years of this Administra- 
tion. Regulatory reductions thus far obtained will save the 
publjc up to $11 billion m annual operating costs.. In addi* 
' tiopf, rcgulatojy reforrff cut papenvork requirements by 

OJlC'flftll, 

^ Job Training. On October S3, 1982, the President signed 
into law the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982, which 
wiir provide job training for I million disadvantaged yoUtig 
Amerieanst displaced ^workers, and recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. The training will be ' 
geared toward securing ^rmanent employment in the , 
private sector, through the work of locally based private 
industry councils. Special provisions have bitcn made to 
encourage the designation in rural ai^as of ''service 
delivery areas*' for training programs. 

Farm Loans. Interest rates for fami operating loans from 
. the Farmers Home Administration wcfc reduced from 11.5 

percent tt) 10.25 percent on January. 17, 1983. Farm 
. ownership loan rates were leduccd from 1 1.5 percent to 

10.75 percent. With every hpcrccnt drop in the average ^ 

interest rate on all outstanding farm debt, net farm in^me 

rises by SI billion.^ 



Blended Cretfit. The Secretary of Agriculturp has an- 
npunced a new blendca credit program^ combining existing 
export loan guarantees with S35b mill ion in fhtcrcst^frec 
loans which will generate an cstimated'Sl billion in addi- 
tional faijni exports and create an additional 35^000 farm- 
\rclated jobs. ■ ■ 

£xport Trading fcom[>any Aet. In Oetoberjof 1982> the- 
Presidejit signed tnto^aw the Export^Trading Company 
Aet permitting private ^rinls tp'baitd together for export 
purposes Vvijhdut violating anthrust statutes and allowing - 
banks; to in\^Cst in export tradiiig epmpanie^;.' The new law 
shoi^ld add at least 300,000 new export-related jobs to the 
American economy. 

JBlock Grants. The Administration has consolidated a 
number of categorieal programs into education and health 
block grant programs, giving State abd local government 
greater flexibility.. 

In addition, the '*sm^lt cities*' component of the Depart-^ 
ment of Housing and Urban Development's (HUD) Com- 
munity t)evelopment Block Grant program, previously ad-* 
ministered by HUD directly, has been modified to permit 
States to administer it as a bicitk grant. 

£mb^o £nd€d. The President has canceled the grain 
embargo against the Soviet Union and has facilitated more 
normal a^icultural trade mlations with the Soviets. 

Ut^'aii^Trade Practices Challenged. The Administration 
has mbuntcil a conccrt^rd effort to reduce the unfair trade 
practices employed our tradiiig partners^ particularly 
the European Community (EC) and Japan. The United 
States has challenged the EC's use of agricultural expprr 
subsidies in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), and has initiated negbtiatiofts with the Japanese . 
to relax their restrictions on imports of citrus* beef, and 
tobacco products. 

Surface Transportation Assistance. The Administration 
has proposed, and the 97th Congress has enacted* a inajor 
road rebuildiiig program to be financed through a 5-ccnt- 
per*gaUon gasoline user fee. This national program will 
pmduce significant infrastructure improvements in rural as 
well as urban America* rcpairiiig nearly I million miles of 
roadway. 
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The-Strategy in Detail 



Improving Facilities and Service^ i 
New- Fetleralixtn itt Rural America 
Certain communitj de\clopment programs will be 
consolidated into a Fc-Jcral-Slate Block Grant program. 
Under th^e program^ rurar areas will bie asst|ro£l the ^ 
funds from certain existing prpgran^s for small cities 
and rural communities. The> will also be equal/ . 
footing widi urban communities in eligibility for tn^ 
balance of the Block Grant. j 

As part of the AdininistrationTNew, Federalism- initiiltive^, 
three Farmers Home Administration prbgran is—rural water 
and sewer grants, w^ter and scwcr loans, and community 
facility loans— will be included in a Federal-State Block 
Grant program. 

Lest the fiill effect of these FmHA programi^ in rural . 
America be diluled under the Block Grant system, tOO 
percent of these FmHA program funds will be passefd 
through State governments iJirectl> to rural communities of 
less than 20,000 population. 

ln»addition, 70 percent of the *'Small Cities'* ftinds of the 
Cbnimunity Developmt^t Block Grant program planned * 
for tnckision in the New F^eralism initiative will continue ' 
to be apportioned to conmiunities of less than 20^000 
population. Under this policy^ sonic 21 percent of all 
CDBG fiinds will be ^feguarded for the most rural areas 
of ruraM^merica, 
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Iti addition, rural communities will be on equal footing 
with urb^n areas in eligibility for the majority of th^ re- 
maining Federal-State Block Grant funds. 

As with all other funding to be incorporated into^the^ 
Federal-State Block Grant prograini the use of funds for 
improvements m rural water» sewer and other community 
^ilities will be kH to the discretion of local govemmenu 
officials rather ttian dictated by Federal guidelines. Xhese,' 
as well as certain other block grant funds, can also }pc uscal 
to help meet the technical amJ management assiMance 
^necds of local governments. 

Assistance to Rural Governmenls 

Rural Regulatory Relief 

The President's Task Force on Regulatory Relief, uftder 
the leadership of the Vice P^sident ofahc United States 
and with the actne cooperation, of the Secretary of 
, Agriculture and otjier FedcnjI officials responsible for 
rural dcvelojxncnt, will be £Vsked-to find specific ways 
in which rural reporting and regulatory ^E;quirements 
may be signfficanEly reduced. 
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Federal rural development programs and'^Jieir ad- * 
ministrative structures date from different Ivistorical and 
political eras and reflect widely differem notions of thc^ 
proper.rolcs of-FederaL State, county, and local govern- 
mentSi and the private sector. ~ ' 

These conflicting* political and managcpient phjlosoE^liics <i 
liave produced aa intricate maze of regulations and pro- 
cedures which are difTicult foV part-time rural oflicials lo - 
negotiate. , . ' w 

Th^ confusion is multiplied b> the (act that many rural 
development projects require the participation of not one 
but ^several Fed^ al agencies.. each with its o^n application 
process, eligibility standards^ and ireporting requirements. 

A small business development progratpjn rural America, 
for example^ ean involve simultaneous negotiations with 
' the Farmers Home Administration i the Department of ^ 
Housing and Urt?an DevelopmenL the Snialf Business Ad 
binistrationf the Economic Dey6lopmcnt Aclminif^tration, 
the Environmental Protection Agency^ ahd even ihe 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

ProgramATonsolidation, administrative changes, legislative 
remedies, and all other appropriate means of rurat 
regulatory relief should be (jonsiderod. The task force * 
should consult with appropriate local and State leaders in 
rural America, soliciting X\^\x views and practical 
recommendations. 

Undue administrative restrictions on ''eligibfe" activities 
in a number of categorical aid programs' will be etiminatcd 
by executive order. Many Federal programs, .fotjjxamplci 
now prohibit the use of funds for technical assistance aii^i 
planning, despite the jfact that this assistance and profes 
sional planning c^n H essential tools for small ruraU 
governments with ^ifiall' staffs and high turnovers 

-ILis not the purpo;^e of this Administration to cither cn 
courage ordiscouj^gc such planning activities at the local 
level of goyernmpnt. Its purpose is. to leave such decisions^ 
to local leaders ,and give them the assignee they rcquiid 

if * ^/ ^ 

- Teckniatt Riirat Assistance hiformatlon Network 
(TRAim / " . , 

To cncouragp a more extensive intcn:hangc of teclmi^^al 
assistance^infoimation among rural development experts 
and betw^cen these technical experts and rural leaders, n 
is propo;¥Cfl thai a Technical Rural AssistaiJcc Infornia 
tion Network be cstat>lished by each State which 
choose^ to db so through a b^ ' partnership of privatCv 
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academic, and govcmmciit sponsors. The Department \ 
of Agrieultum will provide States with information 6u 
how to establish TRAINs. ' a 

Many teehnieal assistance sourcc^s arc alrcad^f at work in 
rural America, They range from the (f^ehnieal assistanee 
programs curfenlly administered by"the Department of 
liousing and yrban Development to private consulting 
firms, university research groups,^ s^tate districts and 
State-levdl agleneies, and USDA's Extension Service. But 
the linkage between these source^ of technical assistance 
and rural leaders is weak at best. Often smalj rural govern- 
^ments.hpvc no idciJ of the nihge of services available from ^ 
these private and public sources. Furthermore, small rural 
governments,' lacking a professional staff, may need 
technical assistance most but, be least capable of paying for 
it. 

Once established, these optional State-level ^ 
TRAIN^s— which could be administered by as few as one 
' or two professionals— will provide a mechanism for infor- 
m .on exchange among their public' private, and ' 
academic sponsors, and for linking sources of technical 
assistance with potential users, as well as providing a 
limited amount of direct^eehnical assistance. 

The USDA Office of I^ral Development Policy will work 
with other USDA agencies to p/pvjide technical assistance 
to States choosing to partreipote in the TRAIN program. 
Such assistance wilfineliidf^ recommendations on organiza- 
tion^ sources of joint funding, and other aspects of the 
program. ' 

■ ^Rural R-esourCes Guide * ' - ^ 

To*faqj^tG^ equitable rural access to development 
assistanccTa Rural Resource Guide— cataloging the 
nature and scope of both public and private rural 
technical assistapte programs a^ providers, and identi- 
fying effective Wans- of access to botji— will be 
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Just."arStt*tc=level Tech nicaL^uraLAssista nee Information 
Networks {TRAINSs),are needed to link^userTand^rp'^— 
viders of technical andmanagcnient assistance within a ' 
State, there is a need to link national-level public and 
private resources with those needing assistance throughout 
the Nation. The National Advisory Council on Rural 
Development often referred to this need, as did man> otljcr 
rural officials afid pitizens contaeteil'in the course of 
nreparing this strategy. ^ 

«Lack of information and expertise, or limited access to 
Uiem, has long been recognized as a significant impedi* 
ment to rural development despite the variety atid quantity 
^f sueh information and assistance resources. Unfortu- 
nately, even many of the most comprehensive sources of 



Information are not well known to potential users. Among 
these resources, in.both the public<and pivate^ sectors, are: 

The Department of Cotnnierec^s li^i^nat Technical 
hifomtatiotuSy&tem (NTIS); ' ^ 

• Tht Department of Education's Education Hesoitrces 
^ Ihfomunion Center iEHiC\\^ ' ^ 

^ The Foumlatton Center^s COMSEARCH system; 

• ^blie Tcchftology .Institute's Attsiver service; . 

• Control Data Corporation LOGIN service; 

• The Office of ^Matiagemcnt and Budget's Federal 
Assistatice Progra{n Retrieval *Syst€m (FAPRS). 

" . " . ' ■ . ^ 

Many organ izations> firms, interest grougs, universities, 
and others^t the national l.cvcl are aVatlablp to provide 
technical assistance for a fd^ or gratis. Despite this broad 
range of organizatjons providtng techjpieai assistaiice, there 
is tio single soun^ that catalogs all public and private 
nationaMcvcl rural development resources, the £inds of, 
assistance offered b> each /and appropriate contacts withiiT 
these organizations. JheRfmd Hesources Guide^iW help 
meet this need. - ' 

Rurai Data Collection . j 
To help insure that statistical gaps do not. impede rural 
" American's acc^ess to Federal resource^.^nd to insure 
that policy makers at alt levels of government have an 
accurate as^sment of rural problems and potentials, 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Bureau Labor 
Statistics, and the Bureau of Hconomie Analysis will 
improve th<i quality and specificity of information col- 
lected and reported on rural areas. ^ 

Itlformatio;i about rural areas should include data on rural 
health, housing, education ntransportatJoD^ demographies, 
physical facilitjcs,^mploymcn$ profiles, Und other 
categories, with all such information compiled in terms of 
welhdefined, !|malUscale ruTat areas. 

Statistical information collected by Federal research agen- 
cies is^ofien not as comprehensive/^ derailed' rural urban 
areas as about urban areas. Tiii^dispanty creates two 
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Firstf since the Government produces more information 
about metropolitan are<is, more is kno^^n about urban 
problems. Federal programs can be better tailored to the 
unique and vvell-dotumchted needs of a singl^city. Rural 
areas, by contrast, are oftefi lumped togcther^^ statistical 
residuals, presented as part of a "rest of State'' total, or as 
State aggregates mlnus^the metropolitan components.' As a 
result, less is kno\^n about rural places, th'eir special 
needs, and how best to meet them. ' . ' 

Secondly, rural arci^s are placed at a disadvantage in the 
competition \^itli urban areas for t^ederal futj^Sr Sii^ce it is 



difficult to describe specific rural areas stdftstically in as 
much Retail as large urban areas/ft iVmorc difficult to 
document local, riiral needs cffccTivcly, Such a "competi- 
tion"' could eventually become no contest. . ' ^ 

* _ ■ - - . . >■ 

A recept study by the National R^searclvCoUncit of the^ 

National Academy of'Science^concltidf^d that current rural 

statistics are inadequate"' compared with.urban statistics. ' 

The National Acadeniy recommends that the "sampling 

and reporting units for nonmetropoiitan people should- 

reflect the sam^eveV of disaggregation (specificity^pro- . 

vided for*metropolitar^people." ■ . ^ 



thile rural and urban ^reas need not have precijdf^ the 
same data in equal volume, thcreris a clear need to im- 
prove th^^^u^ity and specificity of data on rural America, 
when it can be collected on a cost effective basis. 

Rural, Housing ^ " 

RuralMausing JBh<^ Cmms - 

It IS proposed ttiat a rural housing block grant program 
be* established by.thc Federal Government ajid ad- 
ministered by the several State governments to promote 
safe and sanitaty housing fof low-income residents of 
rural areas. ^ 

to increase the availability of adequate housing jn rui:at 
America/ the rural housing block grant program will sup- 
port Stat^ efforts tojmprove existing housing, to build new 
houses, and to help low*income residents meet rising hous* 
Jn|^costs. ' 

States may apportion their Federal block grant funds in \ 
any of the following forms, as they deem most appropriate^ 
to meet thefiiousing needs of their citizens; 

« Direct grants to assist jn rehabilitation and other lious- 
^ing* costs;* / 

• Low-intcrest» sho'rt'term loans; / 

• Housing cosi vouchers for eost-burdened homeowners 
atid meters on a temporary baJis; ^ ^ 

• StiBsidies to owners of rental housing, which would 
^llow for reduced r^nts to el/gibtic tenants; and 

■ • Other forms of assistance d^fisudj)y the States. 
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' Formulas for allocating rural njeiKing block grant funds to 
the States will be based on rural population, poverty, and 
the'extent of substandard^ousing. 

Private Sector Job Citation 

Rural Enterpme Z^nes ! 
■T)\e AdminiBtration will-presK for E^tciprise Zone 
legislation withya rural. component.^ 

■ 

In March of l9^2^ this Administration proposed legislation 
to establish up to 75 enterprise zones over a 3 year period 
throughout tf(e counti^ to attract new job prftduccrs into 



■ ■ / ■ 

disadvantaged areas with the promise of temporary tax 
relief and other ^centiv^s. The proposal is an integral part \ 
of the Administration's New Federalism. ^ 



Applications for enterprise-^bne designations must 
<Jemt)nstrate not only economic need ,but innovative ap- 
proaches to economic progresf. Oticti designated, ^zone 
will retain its special status for up to 20L years. 

• ■ 

Federal incentives for job prodiicers to locate in these - 
_zoncs will include tax credits for capital investments, 
tehal^ilitation, and payroll taxes for b6th employers and 
^employees. In ^addition, capital gains taxes are eliminated 
for enterprise z^ne property, and the availability of in- * 
dustrial develop^ntbonds for small businesses to^ate 
in thQ zones is g^iaranteed.' Enterprise Zone legi^tibd 
should* stress th^ following objectives: 



• ^Selection of oiie-third of the total number Qf zones \n ^ - 
rural areas; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• Initiation by State and local governments of applications 
for Federal zpije designations;' 

^ Local leadership in the administration of designated 
zones; ' i ' ... 

^ Tax incentives ^pr job opportunities and training; 

^ Enterprise assistancb to the most disadvantaged ar^as 
which hav^^ the gi^^test promise for new economic 
■ ' growth; and" \ - * 

• Relaxation of Federal regulations wherever possible. 

Trade Expansidn hf}d Reform 
To insure that-rural ar^s benefit -fully -from Hhe ^Kport 
Trading Company Act of 1982, the Administration will 
encourage and assist, in the formation of export trading 
companies specifically targeted to develop foreign 
market^ for a^ricultiiral and other products produced in 
rural America. ' 

The expansion of international trade in rural American 
products and the reform of trade practices which unfairly 
restrict (he export of such products are two of this Ad' 
ministration's, highest rural development objectives. In- 
erased employment in rural America is dii^tly. related to 
_.trade^.cxpansi^n and rcfomiT 

^To take full advantage of this job-creation potentiaK the 
following steps Jiave been taken; 

^ The President has lifted the grain embargo againsr the 
Soviet Union and has offered to sell up 10-23 million 
metric tons of grain to the U.S.S.R. in fiscal year 1983. 

^ While maintaining its commitment to orderly and open 
world markcts»,the Administration ischallcngmg the 
unfair trade ^practices of other countries, particularly me 
European Community and Japan, 
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The Export Trading Company Act of 1982^ signed into 
law b> Ptcsidcn ^Reagan on'Ociob'cr 8, ei^rbles American 
firms to band together foV export purposc^i without 
ytokiting antitrust statutes. The act alEO pchnits banking in- 
iitilutions to participMc in expcNt ventures tb^^ financ- 
ing a.rrun^ementf and other mc^ns. 

This tegiskition puts Americjjn companies on more equal 
rooting with their major international competitors. The 
bulk ofjapifs exports arc handled by such export trading 
i.^'(^mpanic& West Germany, France^ and Hjjng Kong aLso 
' iirc nfajor users of specialized export institutions. 

An independent study esiimales that by 1985 American ex- ^ 
[jert trading companies eould increase U.p. employmq:it by 

3s many as 640,000 jobs. " ( 
i ■ ■ ' ■ ■'• 
hou^ands of small an^ mediumrsized American 

frms— includiiig many in rural America— produce goods 
Ofid services that arc com^titive overseas. But these firms 

inhibited by their unfamilipity with foreign markets, 
eiistomsr and laws. Individually, they cannot afford the 
c^osts and risks to pcnetratie those markets. 

E^poi^ trading companies can provide these rgm^^ith a 

range ofcxpoij serxij;^^ including marketing research, 
ai^d can serve as ideal imcrmcdiarf^s for the export of 
Ajtnericftfn gc\ods and services'. ^ 

I ^ ' ^ 

To help rfalize tlie (fxport potential of U.S. products, 

the Uniied States Government jvil^l make the foreign 
market research generated by its international trade of- 
fices mcjre systematically avDiIahleio American export 
I interests^ including bbiU private concerns and State and 
I local public , officials responsible for trade developmem. 

■ T|ic Department of AgricuUorj has firfcady identified many 
otj the oh«itai:lCs which have limited (he export of processed 
Ajncrican agricultural goods. 

tIcsc includc^rjctJabcling i^qaircifients imposed by"'^ 
fitrcfgrf^verngicnts, difTcreht packaging and shelf-life 
statidards. tack of foreign consumer awareness of the > 
avjiiitability of [LS products, cx^K^rt subsidies provided by 
foreign governments to their processors, and various non* 
tarrif barriers erected to protect processors in importing 
cofjnfries. ^ T * * 




Tl'^TQ arc also differences In prepfation and packaging ' ' 
' customs in ^overseas markets which m^y require manufac- 
turing .inJ nicrchanJisipg modifications by American 
cc'isors But none of ttiese barriers is insurmountable. 

Sn^all bu5unesses may be especially well suited to play a^ 
major role in expanding exports.of processed agricultural 
pnjductSii Business .md agi-icUlturai schools, community 
organizations, and local economic development authorities. 



, among other^. ca>i help as well. A special tJffort Will 
undertaken4«f make theJuU pnge of Government trade^ 
services available toiall interested prties. 



Rural Credit '^ailability^ In rural areas, ftnincial institu- 
tions ar<i significantly sti^ller in terihs o'^assei size. Con- 
sequently, the range 9/ financial and financially related 
services, is not as broad in ijiral arc;fs for nieeting com* 
munity development neeckt^ in large j^ctro^oHtan areas . 
(e.g., eerrespomlent services may not be available). To the 
extent that ^mall banks nn i^ral arcas^need toeompete for 
funds in broader capital tiK^rkcts, private sector alternatives 
such as Joint ventures for correspomlent bcrvices and pool- 
ing of loans for sale in a seeoiSlary m,arket should be ex- 
\plorcd* The Federal Government can further this effort b^ 
working ^0 accomplish the following'objectives:., 

^n^plementing provisions of thcKJarft-St Germa^n 
De{wsitjory Institutions Act of 198^. This landmark 
legislation is a m^jo^ step toward dercgulati^and 
restructuring the nation's financial system. It provides 
the means by which depository instifutioiti— commercial 
banks, savings aiHloan associations (S&L'3>, mutual 
savings bdnks, and credit unions--ean conlpete cfTcc* ' 
tively in the financial ec«nmunity in':the highly com- 
petitive, less regulated enyiro^ent of the future. In. 
prticular, snialler financial institutions such as those 
found irt rural areas will be ab(c tojdivcrsijy both their 
borrowing and lending activities jio better compete for 
funds in the e$pita^ markets. In a^(^itiont thoscS&L'^s 
and commercial' banks witli earning!^ problems will ^ 
qualify for net worth assistance lender terms set forth in 
Title II of the Aet^ / ■ 

Statef^should be encouraged to develop opei^ting pro- 
cedures to promote packaging of the eharacteri6tically 
smaller rural notes into insti^um^nts which vvould be at- 
^ tractive to invest ors and mo nea-inarkcuiristitutions. - - 



A close review of controls and restraints affecting cor- 
respondent relationships among financial mstitutions 
should be undertaken for the. purpose of increasing the 
availability of alternative sources cff funding ofall 
types. In particular, the effects of the applicable provi* 
sions of the Garn-St Germain Depi>hitory In^titution.s 
Act of 1982 should be studied.. 

Current delivery systems in .rural areas for Federal 
housing guarantees such as FHA and VA should be ex* 
^^^O^mined carefully to determine the feasibility of using 
USDA's farmers Home Administration (FmHA) field 
office network to improve bot!i apeess and delivery. 

Extensive technical advice and support in financial matters 
is needed for rural community leaders, particuUrly in the 
area of community facilities funding. 
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The United States Department '9f Agd^ulture FmHA 
field offiee network should proyltle suppprt aij^ 
technical assistance to rural coniniujiiticff seeing to 
^ undertake eommunity {w:\l\ty projects and assist li^m tn 
devel9pmg* appropriate project plans which would at- = 
tract private and^ where availabl^^ State an^ Federal 
* funding. 

, ■ ■ V ■ _ / ^ . 

This type of a^siMaiicc would be a material factor in. 
J bolstering thc?%bi!ity of e^ntially volunteer community 



' leaders to compete for Fedcml block g^3^ts and State 
funding for their ii'ominunfty development programs. 

These specific recommendations constitute the corc.of tho, 
. rural de>relopment policy of this Admm^mtion, They ad- 
dress fhe fliost pressing .concerns or ruraTAmcricans. llie , 
'retrommendatlpns reflect a philosophy that, rural people can 
and^'shouli^ govern themselves. But in ^o doihg,^ they must 
^ have access to the^ basic resourpcSfjiid, aftd .tools available '^ 
to the rest of tbej^ation. ^ * *. ' ■ ■ ^ 



Conclusion 



The people of rural America were taking car: of 
themselves and each other— raising and sharing crops, 
bmldiug houses and places of worship,' and protracting "one^ 
another- long before (lie Gu\ernmcnt uf (he Uni'.cd States 
was founded. - . ■ 

This proudi independent" and resource ful^spirit 'still lives 
and thrives in rural regions. Rur;>l people ask njit for " 
special favors but for simple fairncbs in their dealings \^ifti 
their National Government. 

Thi^j 5>trjte^> 5>eekb tu injure greater f^imesi^ and greater 
effectiveness of federal iniiiaiives in rural development. It 
is grounded in (he belief that tlie l>cst insurance is to give 



rural Americans what is jghtful!> (heirs— the power to 
govern their own lives.*- 

The people uf rural America know how^pecial tb tlie land 
and water and sky which surround them, '^hey know, bet* 
ter than anyone, that rural America is not simply what tlie^ 
cities have lef^ bbhmd. 

Though tempered by adversKj, tu^xi America ib in 
countless ways the ''bc(ter country*' in which a growing 
number pfour citizen:^ prefer ro live. It is this ''better 
country*' that the Adniimstratiuii .seekb to enrich through 
this strategy. 
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Analysis of the Fiscal Year 1983 
Rural Development Budget 



The fiscal year 1983 budget* calls for about $100.8 billion 
for deyelopmerit and fnrm assistance. The rural :ihare of 
thi^ Jotal amount is almost S28 billion. Funds are requested 
for more than 40 programs with varying rural development 
implications. About 17 billion has historical!) been the 
rur;^ portion of these development p^rograms. Another 1 1 
billjon is for related farm programs. The programs are ad 
ministered by about a dozen Federal departmenf^ and 
* agencies* usually 'n bo{h metropolilan and ruml areas. 

To understand the *"rural development budget" each pro- 
gram must be examined and the historic distribution of 
funds between urban and rural areas determined. Prjccision 
is not possible* due to the way the figures are collected, 
but this kind of^anatysis helps to explain the continuing 
Federni investment in rural development. Programs in sulJi 
areas as defense imd'tfansfer payments have only indirect 
developmental implications atuJ are not discussed. Four 
areas Avith clear developmental implications are covered. . 
These nr^: community and infrastructu^ developments 
business and economic assistance^ housing and credit 
assistance, and '*other selected programs" which include 
revenue shanng-and fami assistance prog»*ams. Each of 
thek areas will be considered bolow. 

Table I shows the fiscal year t983 budgets for selected 
. development and farm programs and the estimated 
nonmetro share of each. 

Community and infrastructure development programs ac- 
count for Si8 billion in spending and S5.2 billion in credit 
- programs, of which S4.7 billion jn spending and S4.1 

billion in credit programs arc historically loaned in rural 
^ areas'(sec table 2 and tabic 3). These prc^r^ims include aid 
. for transportation; water, sewer, and wastewater treatment; 
electrical power; communications; and other community 
facilities. The ba^ic services of communication, transpor- 
tation, and an ample supply of clean water are essential to 
achieve the' development potential of rural areas. Inade-' 
quate transportation faciliti es and insufficient water render 
maity mblTrcas unsuita^blc for new plants or for expan- 
^ sion of existing enterprises. 

Business and economic assistance aid totals Sl-t billion in 
spending with S.8 billion going to nbnmetro areas and 
S2.8 billion in credit programs, with nonmetro areas 
receiving $\A billion (see table 4 and table S). Business 

♦The fiscal year 1984 budget had nut been sent to Congress at 
this writing. ConSc<|uently, ihc report deals wUh the fiscal year 
■1983 budget for rural development. 
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and economic as>iMaiiLe includes land maniigement 
pa>nients* impact aid* payments in lieu-of-taxesi business 
loan guarantees, and business ^isa^ter loans* This category 
includes pjyinent^ to compensate k>cal governmems for 
impositions caused b> Federal gov^^mnicnt ownership of 
propert> or activities, government loan guara^ntces to 
stimulate economic activit>, and disaster loans which 
enhance new business activ'^ by reducing risk. 

Direct housing assistance includes grants for farm l^bor 
housing, self-help housing, repair of construction defects, 
and rental assistance for low-income rej^ideiits t^ee table 
6). These programs total S0.22 billion in fiscal year 1983, 
with S22 million going to rural areas. The bulk of this 
category b made up of credit programs which include 
FHA'mortgage insurance, VA loan guarantees. publi>^ 



r 

Table 1—Fisc^l year 1983 budgets for selected farm and 
development programs 



Dev'dnpment programs 



Community mid infrastmcture 
development t 
Spending programs 
Credit programs 



Business and economic assistance 
Spending programs 
Credit programs 



Hou^mg and credit assistance 
Spending programs 
flli 



Other selected f>rograms 
Spending programs 
Credit programs 



Total sclceicd^progranw 
Spending progranis 
Credit prognims 



28 





Nunmetro 


FY 1983' 


share 




1 Millions of 






18*274 


If 

4.685 




/ 4.067 * 


23,449 ^ 




L089 . 


815 


:>.840' 


\.079 


3,929 


1,894 


222 


22 






56.215 


6,170 


6.709, 


2,616 


. _1Q-R8 


8.348 


17,257 


10,964 


26.294 


8,138 


_ .'?4A5'6 




100,850 


^27,780 
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huu:»ing luan guarantee:^, and FmHA huuMng luun:». Huu:»- 
itlg credit prograiTb total about $56 billton, wtth $6.1 
bilhun guingjo nonmctropulitan areas (See table 7). 

AJeijuate huusing i:» an e:»senlial component of rural 
development, l^uth tu maintain the exiting population m 
rural area^, as well Oi* to attract new residents. A lack of 
:»ufficicnt huu:»ing >upp!> oi mortgage credit inhibit:^ an 
arca':» gruv^th and thvvart:^ future ecunomic de\e1upment. 

The vategur> " other :»eletjted prugranii" lotaU $6.7 billion 
tn :»pciK)mg and S10.5 billion in credit, and of these 
amounts nonntetro arjjas receive S2.6 billion and $8.3 ^* 
billion, respectively (see table 8 and table 9). Spending 



programs include revenue sharing, resource conset^ation 
and flood prevention, price supports, and crop insurance. 
Thg^credit programs melude commodity loans. Farmers 
Home Administration farm loans, and water development 
loans. These credit programs, irgncullural price supports, 
and crop insurance undenicore the integral position of 
agricuJlure in the rural development process. A healthy 
agricultural sector is often the bbse for further rural 
development. General revenue sharing allows local govem- 
mejits ia pursue the development strategy that best suits 
the unique charactertstic:^ of the area. The following tables 
(2-9) provide more detail about each of the categories 
discussed above. 



TtMo 2— Community and infrastructure development: Spending programs 



Agency 



Projjrant 



FY 1983 
program level ^ 



FY 198a 
nonmetro 
share^ 



FY 1983 

nonmetro 

share 



r 



Spending programs 

ARC Appafachian highway development 

DOT ■ fcd.eral aid to highways 
* Grants-in-aid forairpons 
Urban mass tran^^ponation aid 
BPA AVastewatcr trcatmclit grants 

HUD Community development <CDBG) 

Small cities program 
» urban development (UDAC) 

Interior Indian area and regional 
devdop[nent operations 
TVA Area and regional development 

USDA Rural water and sewer grants 



7,800 
450^ 
3^343 
2.400 

3.456 



505 
120 
120 



35^ 
25 

2 

■ 27' 
18 



72 
NA 
78 



Tola! 



18^274 



tSlillioa^ i>r 

48 
^ 2.730 
112 
67 
648 

622 



364^ 

91 

4^5- 



» President's Propo*(;d FY 1983 ByJyet. 
^Bascd on ihc esiinitttcil dUtnbuiint of Pc^Ierat funds for FY 1980 
* ptepjrcd '^c Economic Dtivclopnicnt Divi^Epn, Hconomie Research 
5t;jMce. Dcpartmoni of ^tgnciilturc. 

\\RC IS terminated in FY 83. Thc^c funds wilt be jidiuini^iercJ by DOT. 
_ilt.lt;c.^*djn)ni^AraUQji^^titiuhoriziniJegEsbTi^ enacicd. this figure is 
correct, Othon^isc. iho figure lo zero for FY 1983. 
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Table 3— CommunUy and infrastructure development: Credit programs 



Agency 



Program 



FY 1983 
program level* 



FY 1980 
nonmeiro 
share^ 



FY m 
nonnibtro 



Credit progrisms 

USDA ^ Water and sc\^'er loans 
Confmumty faeiKty loans 
Rural eieetrification ioiins (iti^arcJ) 
Rural elcctrificacion loan guarantees 
Runt) telephone loans (insured) 
Rural telephone loan guarantees 
Rural telephone bank loans 



fMilliPiu nf 
300 

130 
725 
3.615 
-75'- 
145 
I $5 



71 

^ 73 
79 
79 

SI , 

81 

8S 



Total 



5,175 



*PrcsiJcni's ProfwseJ FY I9S3 Btidgei. 

^Hascd on itvc estimakd distdbution of Bcdcral Tunds for FY 19S0 
prepared by the Economic Dcvebpment Division. Econoiruc Research 
Service, U,S, Dcportmcm of Agriculture, ^ 

( ■ - 

Tahte 4— Business and economic assistance: Spending programs 



Agency 



Progranfi 



FY 1983 
progranfi level* 



FY 1980 
noitmetro 
share^ 



^ |fY I9«3 
1 nonmetro 
/ share , 



Spending programs 

Interior Paytnonis in-licu^of- taxes 

Land man^getnent payments 
Treasury Federai impaet aid 



Total 



(NfiUtons^or 
45 

756 
28$ 
1,089 



'Prestttenrs Proposed FY 1983 Bu tlflct, 



^B^iscd On the cstimaicd disiribiiiton of Fc<ierat fund^ Tor FY I9S0 
prepared by the Economic Dcvelopmem Division, Bcor.omie Ravearch 
Service, U.C, Dcpartmciil of AgFicullure, 



85 ' 
88 

39 



'iNfitlion^of 

38 
665 
112 

815 



Table 5~Busine^s and economic assistance: Credit programs 



Agency 



Program 



FY 1983 
program level' 



FY 1980 
n on metro 
shnrc^ 



- FY 1983 
norrnfietro 
share ' 



/ 



Credit progranfls 

SBA Business and disaster loans 

Business loan gumntees 



Total 



440 

2,400 
2,840 



{Ptmrrttr 

38 
38 



167 

912 / 

1,^)79/ 





"PresJdcnrs Proposed FY 1983 Budgets 

^Bascd on ibc estimated disinbui ion of Fcdcml funds for FY 1980 

prepared by ihc Economic Development Divis[l?<i» Eeonomie R'c^eareh 

Service, U.S, Dcpartmenl of Agrtcttliure, 
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Table 6-^Housing credit and assistancer Spending programs 









FV 1980 


FV 1983 








FV 1983 


nonnjetro 


non metro 




Agency 


Program 


program level' 


share' ' - 


share 






Spending programs 


<MiI!h>iu ni 




(MilIioiH of 


















Ami 


54 








Very.*low income housing repair 






m 






grants 


12 


&3 


10 






. Construction defects prograni 


2 


NA 


NA ' 






Rental assistance program " - 




NA 








Total 


222 




22^ 




*Preskieof's P*v>posc*i FY 1983 Budget. 










'Based on the astimaicd tltsiribution of F«<ICfal funds for FV 1980 










prcparcd by iIh:^ Ecpnon^ic Development Uiviston, Economic Research 






> 




Service^ U.S. DcpanmcntofAgrkuliurc, , ^ 










Table 7- 


-Housing credit and assistance: Credit programs 










\ _ ' 




FV 1980 


FV 1983 








FY 1983 ; 


nonmetro 


nonrrictro 




Agcncy 


Progrr n 


program level* 


share' 


share 








1 




^(MilliOflJ of 






Credit programs 






MUa) 




HUD 


Housing loans for the elderly and 












the handieappcd * 


453 


24 


too 






FHA mortgagCMnsurancc losn , 












guarantees - 


35,000 ' 










Public housing projcets: PHA 












' loan guaranteed 


1,194 


NA 


NA 


* 


USDA 


^02 low income housing loans 


900 ^ 


76 


684 






Rural rental housing loans 


900 


1% 


156 






304 very-low income hou&ing 






1, 








24 


87 


21 






Parm labor housing loans 


19 


?2 


10 






Section 324 rural housing site loans 


2 


72 


1 




VA 


C! home loans 


1 


13 . 








CT home loan guarantees 


18*200' 


13 


2.366 






Total 


55^993 




6,147 

















'Pres'dcni'S Proposed FY 1933 Budget, 

'Based on ihc estimated distribution of Federal tfbnds for FV l9S0 

prcpsTtd by the Ecommk Development UivjsioOi Economic' Research 

Service, U,S, Department of Agrteultufc. 

^FV J933 figure is bascdi'upon a lower interest fnvc for home loans rhan 
the present intueflt rates of hemic mortgages. Hence', this budget figure 
may be high if interest mtes do not deelmc for home mortgages. 



Tat>le 8— Other selected programs: Spending programs 



■ * 






FY 1980 


FY 1983 V 






FY 1983 


noiintetro . 


nonmetro 


Agency 


Program 


program level^ 


share^ 


share * 




3penpitig programs 











mm) 








State-local fiscal assistance - 








(revenue sharing) 


4,567 


27 


1,233 


USDA 


SCS watershed and flood 








' / 


prev^tion^ 


117 




69 


/ 


Resource conservation and 








deveiopmcnr 




73 


7 




Pric^ Supports and related 










programs^ 


59 


939 




Federal crop Insurance^ 


423 


87 


i68 




Total 


■ ^ 6,709 




1,616 













^President's Proposed FY 1933 Budget. - - ... * 

'fi^scd on the estimated dlsiribulion of Federal fund^ ftr FV 1980 

prepared by the Economic Development Division. Bconornic Research 

ServJcci U.Sj Department oTAgrrcolturc. 

Hnciudes Hood control ^kh) water-bed protection. * 

*Thc FY 1983 figure provide^ money (o comptcte existing commitments. 

' . ^ItveUtdes storage, handling, transponation and'dtrcci paynier^ts only. 

* ' ^These figures art e&{infiat<^ as of March 4, 1983. 




Table 9--Other'^selected programs: Credit programs 



J 

Agency 


Program 


FY im 

'program level' , 


FY 1980 ' 
nonmetro 
share^ 


< 

FY 1983 

nonmetro 

share 








Mwitfcr 










Credit programs ^ 


dollars) 






USDA 


Farm ownership loans 


775 


88 






Farm operating loans 


1,590 


87 


1.383 j 




Emergency disaster loans 


■ K540 


84 


1.294 




Insured soil and water loans 


25 


92 


23 / 




Guaranteed soil and water loans. 


6 


NA 


NA / 




Indian land acquisition loans 


12 


100 


' 12 / ■ 




Commodity loans 


6^60 ' 


75 


" 4,920 /i 




Storage^facility and equipment loans 


40 


'66 


34 / ^■ 




Total 


10,548 




8,348 / 



'President's Proposed FY 19S3 Budget. 

'Based on (he estimated distnbulion of Federal funds for FY 1980 - 
pnep:iied by the Hcoooimc Dcvek>pmcm Division, Economic Research ' 
Serviee^ U.S. Department of Agriculture. , 
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